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Yuan is a past-master of intrigue and deceit. He has tricked
every one who has ever trusted him, the Manchus or the Powers.
We in Japan may expect no good from the assumption of the
supreme power by such a man. Forty days have passed since the
abdication of the Emperor, but no efforts have been made ^o resume
normal conditions. No Cabinet has been formed; the- credit of
the nation has fallen low. The Chinese distrust Yuan, and even
the heroes of the revolution refuse to aid him. His weakest point
is also his strongest. It is his wonderful political dexterity. Seeing
how he has sat on the ruins of the Imperial throne, which he
destroyed, we cannot find in him any consistent principles of
patriotism. He is a traitor of the deepest dye.

It is really quite extraordinary how the Japanese hate
anybody a little more adroit than themselves ! Not for
the first or the last time the Japanese press defeated the
national ambitions, for its outrageous language betrayed
only too clearly the objects in view. The greater portion
of the Chinese nation rallied round Yuan as the only man
strong enough to unify the nation in defence against Japan.
M. Ijuin, the Japanese Minister in Peking, on his return
to Japan, in very well-considered terms attributed the
dislike of Japan in China and the failure of Japanese
diplomacy to the vehement attacks of the Japanese
vernacular papers on the Chinese President.

Before leaving the actual incidents of the first revolu-
tion I may insert a very interesting statement by Dr.
Terao Toru, the professor of the Imperial University
who was lent by Japan to the Hankow revolutionaries in
December 1911 as legal adviser. He said :

On my arrival in China I offered to assist the ievolutionary
leaders in their task to the best of my power. I may say now that
they sincerely appreciate the sympathy which has been shown
them by Japanese, both high and low. Both Governments were
hard pressed for a loan to provide war funds.

The Peking Government obtained funds by subscriptions from
the Imperial Princes and other dignitaries. The Nanking Govern-
ment opened negotiations with Japan (through M. Ariyoshi, l.J.
Consul-General at Shanghai) to borrow money on the security of
the Tayeh Iron Mine, the Ping-hsiang Colliery, and the Hanyang
Arsenal, as well as on the property of the China Merchants1 Steam-
ship Company. Tbe Peking merchants, having to bear the expenses